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COLOMBIA: _KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


(annual percentage change unless otherwise noted) 


Domestic Economy 


Population (millions) 29.8 
Population Growth (%) 1.8 
Real GDP Growth S.1 
GDP Per Capita (1975=100) ssa 
Consumer Prices (average) 20.9 
Real Wages Index (1980=100) 121.4 
Public Deficit as % of GDP 0.2 
Production and Employment 
Manufacturing 6.6 
Agricultural 362 
Crude Oil (000 B/D) 303 
Labor Force (millions) 11.5 
Urban Unemployment Rate 12.3 
Money and Credit 
Growth of Ml 22.7 
Growth of M2 26.9 
Domestic Credit Growth 30.2 
Interest: Rates on 90 Day CDs. 32.8 
Exchange Rate at Year End 219.0 
Rate of Devaluation 21.4 
Balance of Payments ($ millions) 
Merchandise Exports S,3232 
Coffee Exports 2,742 

Merchandise Imports 3,409 
Trade Balance 1,923 
Current Account Balance 464 
Gross International Reserves 3,342 
External Debt millions 
Total 14,989 
Medium-/Long-term 13,392 
Short-term 1,597 
Total Debt Service 2,367 
Debt Service/Exports of Goods 

and Services 32.0 


Bilateral Trade3/ and Investment ($ millions) 
Exports to the U.S. 1,450 


Imports from the U.s.4/ 1,343 
U.S. Investment 1,788 


1/preliminary figures 

Projections 

Based on GOC export registration figures 
4/1988 figures through June only 


32.9 


33.8 
33.8 
263.7 
17.0 


5,291 
1,572 
3,874 
1,417 

-117 
3,483 


15,639 
13,975 
1,664 
2,811 


36.2 
1,878 


1,494 
2,199 


19882/ 


27.0 
28.0 
n/a 
34.0 
340.0 
22.0 


5,420 
1,600 
4,500 


-860 
3,600 


16,500 
14,900 
1,600 
3,349 


41.8 
560 


1,063 
2,208 
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SUMMARY 


The Colombian economy in 1987 grew at over 5 percent for the second 
consecutive year, showing good sectoral balance in an expansion led 
by strong gains in petroleum and coal production. Inflation 
remained the most difficult problem for the country’s economic 
managers, as the consumer price index rose by 24 percent. 
Conservative fiscal management yielded a consolidated public sector 
deficit of 1.6 percent of GDP. The current account of the balance 
of payments went into deficit by $117 million, but as a result of a 
capital account surplus net foreign exchange reserves decreased only 
marginally to the equivalent of 5.3 months of goods and services 
imports. Total foreign debt at year-end stood at $15.6 billion, or 
43.2 percent of GDP. 


The economy has remained vigorous in 1988, although tight monetary 
policies instituted to control inflation will probably result in the 
growth rate slowing to under 5 percent. Petroleum production has 
dropped below original expectations because of insurgent attacks on 
the major export pipeline, but expansion in coal and other minerals 
production has helped compensate for this loss. The urban 
unemployment rate may drop into single digits by year-end for the 
first time in 5 years. Despite a substantial increase in government 
spending, the consolidated public sector deficit, expected to F 
register approximately 2.8 percent of GDP, remains within tolerable 
limits. The external current account deficit will near $1 billion, 
largely due to continued rapid growth in imports plus the loss in 
oil export earnings. A slight surplus is expected, however, 
yielding a small increase in foreign reserves. 


Although political and narcotics-related violence appears have a 
moderately depressing effect on the economy, the outlook remains 
essentially positive. Sound economic policy management has produced 
an upbeat business mood. While energy export earnings may stagnate 
for the next year or two as a result of low international prices, 
the longer range prospects for oil and coal exports are excellent. 
In the meantime, Colombia’s so-called "minor" exports are booming. 
The chief external uncertainty at the moment is whether the 
government will be able to negotiate a $1.85 billion commercial bank 
loan to get it over a bunching of debt amortization obligations 
through 1990. If such an agreement is not reached, one obvious 
alternative would be an unnecessary debt rescheduling exercise. The 
net impact of narcotics-generated money on the economy appears to be 
minor. 


1987: ANOTHER GOOD YEAR 


The Colombian economy registered estimated real growth of 5.4 
percent in 1987, the second year in a row of growth in excess of 5 
percent, as the system continued to respond to the structural 
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reforms implemented in 1985-86. Strong export performance helped to~ 
improve the employment picture and thus stimulate domestic demand. 
The growth was well-balanced, with manufacturing output (excluding 
coffee processing) up 6.2 percent, and the non-coffee agricultural 
sector up 5.1 percent--its best performance this decade. The coffee 
subsector increased 12 percent despite the return of international 
coffee prices to traditional levels. Strong gains in petroleum 
production and in output from the mammoth Cerrejon North 
coal-exporting project helped boost the mining and energy sector by 
11.7 percent. Trade and commerce grew by 5.7 percent. The 
construction sector, already operating at a vigorous pace, was the 
laggard in this expansion, with an increase of only 2.1 percent. An 
estimated 7 percent increase in employment reduced the urban 
unemployment rate (as measured in seven principal cities) at 
year-end to 10.2 percent, its lowest level in 5 years. 


Inflation remained the most intractable problem in the economy, as 
the consumer price index increased 24 percent. While supply 
constraints contributed to inflationary pressures, excessive 
monetary growth was also a key factor. This excessive growth was 
due largely to strong export earnings which the central bank was 
unable to sterilize fully, and to liquidization of government bonds 
by the National Coffee Fund. The Fund’s action was intended to 
finance a build-up of coffee stocks necessitated by the excess of 
production over Colombia’s export quota as set by the International 
Coffee Organization. 


The government continued its conservative fiscal management during 
1987. In real terms, central government spending (including 
transfers to decentralized public sector entities) increased only 
2.4 percent, while revenues were up 12.6 percent. The sharp 
increase in revenues was the result of a 1986 tax reform package as 
well as the strong performance of the economy. Central government 
budget operations produced a deficit equivalent to 0.5 percent of 
GDP, compared to 1.4 percent the previous year. The consolidated 
public sector deficit--which includes the finances of 
government-owned entities such as utility companies, the state oil 
company ECOPETROL, and the coal company CARBOCOL--was 1.6 percent of 
GDP, in contrast to a surplus of 0.2 percent achieved in 1986. The 
soft spot in public sector finances remained primarily the heavy 
losses incurred by the electric power sector. While undergoing 
financial and organizational restructuring, several electricity 
companies continued to experience large losses which drained 
resources from the remainder of the public sector. 


External Accounts: Colombia’s trade surplus shrank to $1.42 billion 
in 1987 from $1.92 billion the previous year. This result was due 
almost entirely to a 14 percent increase in imports, to $3.87 
billion, reflecting the government’s liberalized import policy. 
Exports declined only marginally to $5.29 billion despite a $1.1 
billion drop in coffee earnings, to $1.57 billion (a return to 
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traditional levels after the coffee bonanza of 1986). The loss in 
coffee earnings was offset by a doubling of oil receipts, to $1.34 
billion, and to strong growth in the so-called minor exports, 
including coal, agricultural products, textiles, gold and other 
minerals, and petrochemicals. Despite the large trade surplus, a 
deficit of $2.54 billion on the services account resulted in an 
overall current account deficit of $117 million, after registering a 
$464 million surplus the previous year. 


On the capital account, medium- and long-term debt amortizations 
exceeded new borrowings by $102 million, and the net short-term 
balance added another $122 million to the outflow. Net direct 
investment inflows totaled $312 million, however, to yield a 
capital account surplus of $88 million. Net foreign exchange 
reserves at year-end were $3.45 billion, the equivalent of 5.3 
months goods and services imports. 


Foreign Debt: Colombia’s total external debt totaled $15.6 billion 
at the end of 1987, of which $12.3 billion was public sector debt. 
This total was an increase over the previous year-end figure of $15 
billion despite the above-noted net repayment of principal, as the 
devaluation of the dollar increased the dollar value of debt 
denominated in European and Japanese currencies. Nevertheless, the 
ratio of total foreign debt to GDP eased to 43.2 percent, continuing 
its gradual decline from the peak of 44.9 percent reached in 1984. 


The ratio of debt service payments to total current account receipts 
increased to 36.2 percent from 32 percent the previous year. This 
higher ratio was not the result of an increasing debt burden as 
such, but rather of a bunching of scheduled commercial bank 
amortization payments occurring between 1987 and 1991. The 
Colombian Government’s strategy to manage this "debt hump" has been 
to roll over the amortizations through a series of new syndicated 
bank loans. Negotiations were completed in January 1988 for the 
second such syndication, known as the Concorde loan, for $1.06 
billion. 


CURRENT PERFORMANCE: CONSOLIDATION 


While the underlying vigor of the economy has carried over into 

1988, several factors, mostly related to the government’s struggle i 
to contain inflation, have exerted some drag on its momentum. GDP 

growth for the year likely will drop below 5 percent. Policymakers, 
however, seem to feel that this slowdown will be a small price to 

pay to subdue inflation and thus improve prospects for balanced and 
sustainable long-term growth. 


Fighting Inflation: The persistent inflation problem threatened to 
break out of control in early 1988. This is not surprising given 
the accelerating growth of money supply during 1987. The cumulative 
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increase in the consumer price index for the first 4 months of the 
year was almost 15 percent, compared to an original projection for 
the full year of 22 percent. Determined to get monetary growth 
under control, the central bank early in the year began to apply 
stringent controls on money supply. The resulting credit squeeze 
pushed interest rates steadily upward, with commercial loan rates 
going as high as 45 percent. Despite complaints from a 
credit-starved business sector and dire predictions that the economy 
would be pushed into a recession, the central bank held firm. By 
mid-summer inflationary pressures began to ease. The consumer 
price index for the full year probably will show an increase of 
around 27 percent (relatively low by Latin American standards), with 
prospects that the declining trend will continue into 1989. 


The credit squeeze, however, has made itself felt in some slowing of 
the economic growth rate. Manufacturing activity during the first 
half of the year remained vigorous, but by the second half real 
interest rates in excess of 10 percent had begun to bite, 
particularly in activities such as construction. The extent of the 
slowdown remains unclear. Private sector construction activity, 
particularly of residential housing, unquestionably has slowed, but 
increased public sector construction may compensate for the decline 
in performance of the sector as a whole. Government mid-year 
projections still showed the manufacturing sector (excluding coffee 
processing) finishing the year with over 7 percent real growth. 
This forecast may be somewhat optimistic, as recent data have 


suggested a flattening of industrial production and a slowing in the 
pace of retail sales. 





Agriculture: The agricultural sector has been experiencing a 
different set of problems. Widespread drought early in the year and 
severe flooding in northern parts of the country during late summer 
disrupted planting schedules and caused considerable crop damage. 
Also, inadequate infrastructure, shortages of rural credit, and low 
rates of return are cited as systemic constraints on non-coffee 
agricultural development. The National Planning Department projects 
growth of the non-coffee agriculture sector at only 3.1 percent this 
year. While this performance would still be ahead of population 
growth (1.8 percent), there is a general consensus that Colombia 
should do better, particularly in the production of staple foods. 
The coffee subsector is projected to grow by 4.6 percent. (The 
well-organized and developed coffee subsector faces a special 
constraint in the export quota imposed by Colombia’s membership in 
the International Coffee Organization.) 


Mining and Energy: Petroleum production will fall well short of 
original forecasts because of insurgent group attacks on the. major 
export pipeline. Output for the year is likely to average less than 
last year’s 385,000 barrels/day (b/d), in contrast to the original 
projection of 417,000 b/d. The Ministry of Mines and Energy 
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estimates the combined cost from foregone production and necessary 
repairs due to attacks on the pipeline and on electricity 
transmission lines at over $500 million this year. However, thanks 
to rapid expansion in coal mining--the Cerrejon North project alone 
will export close to 11 million tons of coal this year--and other 
minerals production, notably nickel, the sector as a whole is 
expected to do even better than last year’s 12 percent growth. 


Employment: From a high of almost 15 percent in mid-1986, the urban 
unemployment rate had declined to near 10 percent by September 

1988. Taking into account population growth and increases in the 
labor force participation rate, the number of urban jobs has grown 
by around 15 percent in the past 3 years. There has been a marginal 
slippage in real wage levels in the past year as nominal increases 
have failed to keep up with inflation, but industrial and 
agricultural real wages rates still are 15 to 20 percent higher than 
in 1980. This makes Colombia the only country in the Andean region 
to achieve a real wage level increase over that period. 


Government Budget: Early in the year, the Council for Economic and 
Social Policy (CONPES)--the government’s economic policymaking 
body--became concerned that the public sector fiscal deficit was 
becoming excessive and conducted a review of budget plans in order 
to trim spending. Given the inflexibility of social and national 
security programs, the brunt of the cutbacks, on the order of $185 
million, fell on planned investment by public sector entities such 
as ECOPETROL. On the basis of actual performance through the month 
of August, the National Planning Department projects central 
government spending in 1988 to reach 1,359 billion pesos ($4.55 
billion). In real terms this would represent an increase over 1987 
of about 12 percent, reflecting increased allocations both to the 
government’s social development programs and to security spending. 
Revenues are expected to total about 1,240 billion pesos ($4.15 
billion), an increase in real terms of 5 percent. The resulting 
budget deficit should be about 1.4 percent of GDP. The consolidated 
public sector deficit is projected at 306 billion pesos ($1.03 
billion), or 2.8 percent of GDP, a better outcome than the 3.1 
percent projected at the beginning of 1988. 


External Performance: Colombia’s current account deficit for 1988 
will grow to around $800 to $900 million, in large part due to a 
continued rapid increase in imports. Imports are expected to grow 
by approximately 17 percent, to over $4.5 billion. Petroleum 
exports revenues will fall by several hundred million dollars this 
year as a result of the combination of lower international prices 
and the shortfall in export volume caused by insurgent attacks on 
the major export pipeline. Coffee export receipts, however, should 
at least match last year’s level, and the so-called minor exports 
continue to expand impressively at close to a 20 percent rate. 
Overall exports thus are expected to increase modestly to around 
$5.4 billion, resulting in a trade surplus of $900 million. 
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The surplus projected for the capital account should be more than 
sufficient to cover the current account deficit, resulting in a 
moderate increase in foreign exchange reserves. Expected capital 
account receipts include net foreign investment of $250-300 million 
dollars as well as net medium- and long-term borrowing of around 
$900 million. Total Colombian external debt at year-end will be 
about $16.5 billion;public debt will account for 80 percent of the 
total. 


The Impact of Violence on the Economy: Observers of Colombian 
society frequently raise the question of when will political and 
narcotics-related violence begin to disrupt economic performance. 
At least a partial answer to this question may be that it already 
has done so. Given the sound economic policy structure, the 
country’s extensive natural endowments, and industrious human 
talent, it would not be unreasonable to expect the current growth 
trend to be a few percentage points higher. The disruptions of 
widespread violence are a plausible explanation for this lack of 
even more robust growth. 


Related to this issue is the impact of narcotics-generated money on 
the economy. Estimates of how much "narcomoney" return to Colombia 
vary widely. However, two factors stand out: a high proportion of 
such money is absorbed by consumption spending on luxury imports, 
and an additional large proportion is invested in relatively sterile 
holdings such as luxury housing and "hobby" ranches. While spending 
by “narcotraffickers" is having some stimulative effect on the 
economy, much of that effect is countered by the negative effects of 
narcotics activities such as depressed foreign investment and the 
substantial incremental export costs associated with anti-drug 
smuggling measures. 


OUTLOOK: MOST SIGNS POSITIVE 


Perhaps the most important element in the positive economic outlook 
for Colombia is the policy orientation of the government. While 
beset with a range of political, social, and internal security 
problems, the government remains firmly committed to free-market- 
oriented economic policies with emphasis on the role of the private 
sector. Significant controls remain on some aspects of the economy, 
notably the import regime, but the official philosophy is to 
progressively reduce these as conditions permit. The government is 
committed, for example, to privatize public sector participation in 
various banking and industrial enterprises as they achieve 
self-sustaining financial stability. 


The business mood remains upbeat as both domestic and foreign 
companies experience good profits and expanding opportunities. 
Criticisms of government policy from a variety of business and 
industry associations are sometimes vehement, but often--as in the 
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case of the government’s anti-inflation battle--represent narrow 
vested-interest perspectives and in general reflect a healthy 
private sector/government dialogue on how to make a good thing 
better. New foreign investment--with the major exception of the 
energy sector--clearly has been discouraged by adverse press 
coverage of Colombia’s violence and narcotics problems. But 
Colombian and already-established foreign firms familiar with local 


conditions and encouraged by the profitability of their options are 
reinvesting and expanding. 


The foreign trade outlook for Colombia is bright, particularly in 
the medium and longer term. Although coffee earnings are unlikely 
to increase substantially in view of international market 
conditions, they should at least maintain their present level due to 
recent positive adjustments in the International Coffee 
Organization’s quota mechanism, and to the increased likelihood of a 
new coffee agreement in 1989. International energy prices should 
strengthen sharply by the early 1990s, just as productive capacity 
from previous investments in the oil and coal sectors is reached. 
Meanwhile, the expansion and diversification of non-traditional 
exports is expected to continue, facilitated by a lively 
entrepreurial community, liberal access to imported capital goods 
and industrial inputs, and careful government attention to 
maintaining a competitive exchange rate. 


The major economic uncertainty at present is the future of 
Colombia’s foreign debt management strategy. The government’s plan 
to negotiate a third and final syndicated bank loan of $1.85 billion 
to alleviate the debt amortization bulge discussed above has 
generated resistance from some elements of the international banking 
community. The resistance does not involve any doubts as to 
Colombia’s creditworthiness, but a general desire on the part of 
some banks to reduce exposure in Latin America. Nevertheless, a 
failure of the syndication would require some adjustments in the 
government’s financial management strategy, as a significant net 
outflow of resources would result in serious damage to politically 
necessary social and economic development programs. 


The obvious alternative to a syndicated loan is a request for debt 
rescheduling. The government has strongly resisted discussion of 
that alternative on the grounds that a rescheduling should not be 
necessary, would complicate internal public sector financial 
management, and would damage the country’s credit rating. Still, 
the government is prepared to pursue it as a last resort. 
Fortunately, a rescheduling would not impose the painful economic 
restructuring commonly associated with such exercises, as the 
international financial institutions which would be involved are in 
agreement that economic policies already are pretty much on track. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. BUSINESS 


Colombia is the third largest U.S. trading partner in South America 
after Brazil and Venezuela. According to Colombian trade 
statistics, total bilateral trade reached nearly $3.4 billion in 
1987. U.S. exports to Colombia rose from $1.3 billion in 1986 to 
$1.5 billion in 1987 and continued to grow during the first 7 months 
of 1988. Major U.S. export categories to Colombia include capital 
goods, components and parts, computers and related equipment, 
organic chemicals and products, transportation equipment, and 
grains. The U.S. share of Colombia’s import market rose from 35 
percent in 1986 to 36 percent in 1987. 


U.S. imports from Colombia increased from $1.5 billion in 1986 to 
$1.9 billion in 1987. Leading items in U.S. imports from Colombia 
include coffee, petroleum, bananas and tropical fruits, fresh-cut 
flowers and emeralds. Thirty-seven percent of Colombia’s 1987 
exports went to the United States. 


Trade Obstacles: Import licensing requirements are probably 
Colombia’s most significant current import restriction. However, 
the government has been progressively liberalizing the import regime 
since 1985, as demonstrated by the sharp increase in imports since 
then. Other problem areas in Colombia’s commercial policy include 
inadequate intellectual property rights protection and governmental 
contracting provisions which sometimes discriminate against foreign 
bidders. 


SECTORAL MARKET OVERVIEWS 


Telecommunications Equipment: The continued growth of the Colombian 
telephone and telegraph equipment industry will be reflected in an 
increasing emphasis on computer-controlled electronic switching to 
replace electro-mechanical central exchanges and in a greater demand 
for private branch telephone exchanges, telephones, data sets, : 
teleprinters, and associated equipment. The demand for microwave 
equipment, including associated multiplex equipment, will also 
continue to grow, as will demand for mobile radio services by 
aviation, marine, public safety, industrial, and individual 
end-users. 


Computers Equipment and Peripherals: Demand will increase for 
automatic data processing systems, magnetic and optical readers, 
electronic components, computerized audio and video tape editing 
equipment, interactive graphic design and retrieval systems, and 
general testing, monitoring and control equipment and systems, and, 
particularly, computer modular equipment. 


Earthmoving and Mining Equipment: It is expected that the apparent 
market for earthmoving, mining and construction equipment will enjoy 
an average cumulative real growth of 7.5 percent during 1988-90, 
with imports from the United States growing an average of 8 percent 
per year. 
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Electronic Components and Test Equipment: The rapid expansion of 
the electronic end-user industries, fueled by mushrooming nationwide 
demand for electronic end-products, is stimulating the demand for 
electronic components in Colombia. Both the government and private 
industry have been attempting to improve and increase domestic 
production of electronic components and test equipment over the past 
3 to 5 years. Domestic suppliers, however, will be incapable of 
producing a wide range of products in the short and medium terms. It 
is anticipated that Colombia will be 80 percent dependent on imports 
of technologically advanced components for the foreseeable future, 
with excellent prospects for U.S. exports. 


Security and Safety Equipment: Growing terrorist acivities and 
common criminality have made the protection of life and property an 
increasing concern for Colombian Government officials, 
industrialists and individuals alike. The government has also 
tightened regulations on industrial safety. The market has good 
potential for fire prevention equipment, wireless security systems, 
closed circuit television systems, digital card and computer access 
control systems, automotive security equipment, passive infrared 
detectors, energy management systems, and fire-fighting vehicles and 
equipment. 


Health Care Equipment: The Government of Colombia is committed _to 
upgrading the public health system, the social security system, 
military health services and eventually private health services. 
Products representing best sales prospects are electromedical 
apparatus, pacemakers, computerized apparatus for evaluation of 
cardiovascular and electro-cardiogram tests, pediatric equipment, 
opthalmological equipment, dialysis equipment for private homes, and 
general hospital, surgical and micro-surgical medical supplies. 


Food Processing Equipment: The food processing industry accounts 
for 33 percent of total manufacturing production. The following 
lines of equipment show good potential in the local market: 
packaging systems; bottle and can filling and lidding equipment; 
checkweighers; inspection, detection, and rejection systems; bag 
making systems; labeling and product coding equipment; vibrating 
conveying systems; and food processing equipment for dairy products, 
baked goods, meat and seafoods, candies, vegetables, and sugar 
refining. 


Agricultural Equipment: The Colombian import market for 
agricultural machinery and equipment increased from $22.1 million in 
1984 to $63 million in 1987, with $68 million projected for 1988. 
The United States has regained its position as the largest supplier 
of agricultural equipment to Colombia with an estimated 43 percent 
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share of the import market. The best sales prospects include 
tractors, harvesters, planting and spraying equipment, forestry and 
woodworking machinery, dairy and poultry farm equipment, and 
veterinary instruments. 


Electric Power Equipment: The Colombian market for electric power 
generation, transmission, and distribution equipment has experienced 
a significant decline over the past 5 years. Colombia has postponed 
the construction of new generating projects until the end of this 
decade in order to concentrate on completing existing projects, 
improving distribution networks, and solving the financial problems 
of the electric power sector. This sector nevertheless offers good 
prospects because of its large size and the prospective initiation 
of new major projects during 1989-90. 


Aircraft and Parts, Avionics and Ground Support Equipment: As a 
result of the country’s geography, air transportation continues to 
play a particularly critical role in linking the various regions of 
the country. Avianca (the major Colombian airline) is planning 
fleet modernization. A complete national airports and airspace 
system development plan has been completed by Engineering and 
Economics Research Inc. under the auspices of the U.S. Trade and 
Development Program. This study concluded that an average $20 
million annual investment is necessary for modernization of 
airports, navigational aids, and safety and telecommunications 
systems. Best prospects in this sector include radar systems, 
meteorological electronic equipment, navigation systems and 
equipment (ILS, ALS, NDB, VOR, DME, VASI, PAPI, etc.), VHF/UHF 
telecommunications, aviation ground lighting equipment, helicopters, 
commercial transport aircraft, and aircraft engines and parts. 


Printing and Graphic Arts: Colombia has become the world’s third 
largest exporter of books in the Spanish language. It is expected 
that extensive plant modernization will be necessary by the end of 
this decade. Good market prospects within this industry sector 
include the entire range of equipment for modern printing, graphic 
arts, and publishing activies. 


Automotive Parts and Accessories: Local production of automotive 
parts and accessories does not meet demand due to low quality, high 
prices, and inadequate production. Much of the import demand for 
parts and accessories currently is met through the "parallel" 
(contraband) market and thus does not appear in import statistics. 


For More Current Information: For the latest information and trade 
data, businesspeople are encouraged to consult the Colombia Desk at 
the Department of Commerce in Washington, D.C., tel: (202) 377-1659. 
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